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EMBROIDERY IN GOLD AND SILVER. 




EVERAL allusions have been made in these 
columns to the rapid spread of the fashion of 
gold and silver embroidery, which has of late 
almost entirely superseded the use of silk 
and crewel upon crash and other stuffs. It 
may interest the reader to know something- in 
detail about the materials generally employed 
for this variety of work. Until recently, what 

was called "real" gold "passing," a thin, smooth golden wire, 

was very much 

in use. But, 

owing to its 

great cost, it 

has been re- 
placed in many 

work-rooms by 

Japanese gold 

wire. Both of 

these are better 

when applied 

on the outside, 

and not drawn 

through to the 

back, although 

the better qual- 
ity of " pass- 
ing " may be 

threaded in the 

needle, while 

to use Japan- 
ese gold thus 

is a misery to 
. the worker, so 

often does it 

break, and so 

badly does it 

fray. 

The wires 

known under 

the generic 

name of 
"purls" are 
named as 
follows — 
" smooth," 
* ' rough," 
''check," 
" wire-check," 
and "pearl." 
They all come 
into play in va- 
rieties of dec- 
orative em- 
broidery. The 
rough purl can 
be employed 
alone, the oth- 
ers are general- 
ly blended. 
Wire-check re- 
sembles fili- 
gree, and pearl 
is used for 
edges, and is 
sewn on with a ... 
single waxed 
yellow silk, 
with slanting 
stitches which 
are lost in the 
ridges of the 
cord. Gold in- 
troduced in flat 
plates is a char- 
acteristic of 
modern Chi- 
nese and In- 
dian work, and 
the Italians of 
to-day weave 
a cloth called 
" lama d'oro," successfully imitating this brilliant effect. 

Bullion is a heavy, hollow wire, which is cut into lengths, and 
threaded upon the needle, sometimes to form straight stitches over 
card-board and vellum, sometimes to be used as a kind of linked 
filling-in for leaves and for the folds of drapery. Flowers and 
sprays are occasionally wrought from bullion cut into short lengths 
like beads. Spangles are to be had in variety, some flat, some 
convex, some plain, some having a fringe of looped wire around 
the outer edge. Plates of gold and silver, shaped into circles, 
crescents, ovals and diamonds, plain or embossed, are employed 



in applique, as also are crystals of colored glass set in gold, which 
often enrich embroidery on plush. Beads are used as adjuncts 
of embroidery ; they come in gold and silver, garnet, bronze, 
and blue. 

In working sprays of gold embroidery, a card-board filling is first 
laid down. This should be tinted yellow with water-color paint, 
as a foundation for the tint of the gold. Some of the leaves are 
worked in rough "passing," others in smooth "passing." The 
veins are formed with silk. Here and there a flower may be wrought 
in silver " passing," to vary the effect. For monograms the letters, 
cut from card-board, are overlaid by "passing" or bullion, and 



she is advised to pursue this easy road to the eminence of em- 
broidery in gold. 

The preceding has, of course, reference to close embroidery. 
Gold thread is employed in a variety of easy and charming fash- 
ions. A table-c'oth recently worked by the Crown princess of 
Germany was made of linen, having a border outlined in gar- 
net silk, relieved by gold lozenges and dots outlined with red. This 
border had a heading of a net-work of garnet silk, edged on 
either side by a line of gold thread. A square of garnet silk made 
the centre of the cloth. The fringe, of knotted linen ravelling, 
had here and there a knot of gold and garnet scattered through it. 

A pair of 
vestibule cur- 
tains, made of 
cream China 
* silk, had a de- 
sign of inter- 
laced rings, al- 
ternately gold 
thread and 
blue, red, and 
amber silks. 
Across the bot- 
tom a net- 
work of gold 
thread was 
couched in 
place by cross- 
stitches of yel- 
low silk. This 
beautiful effect 
was successful- 
ly transferred 
to a pair of 
sash window 
curtains, which 
were addition- 
ally edged with 
a narrow gold 
lace sewed on 
the hems. 
C. C. H. 




A Bible 
cover of green 
serge, em- 
broidered in 
crewels, has a 
border around 
the front and 
back of all the 
flowers men- 
tioned in the 
Psalms, and 
I. H. S. in the 
centre. The 
flowers are 
all in natural 
colors, the let- 
ters in gold. 



MITRE OF BISHOP PONS OF GENEVA. (FRONT.) 

are edged with a silk cord couched around the edge. A novel 
effect in working monograms may be obtained by putting on four 
stitches with checked wire, four stitches with smooth wire alter- 
nately, the outline finished with an edging of purl. 

When all is told of the methods employed in gold embroidery, 
the novice has a world of patience to expend before she can hope 
to attain to the even finish of such work as is commonly seen in 
ecclesiastical embroidery. Fortunately, sprays and letters of gold 
may be bought already finished, to apply upon grounds of plush, and 
unless the aspirant be unusually gifted with zeal and perseverance 



corner of which large white blossoms climbed, 
soms were in solid embroidery. 



A PRETTY 

screen lately 
on exhibition 
at South Ken- 
sington was of 
dull crimson 
cloth, decorat- 
ed with outline 
work. The 

greater part of 
the screen was 
covered with 
outline dia- 
monds in tent 
stitch, repre- 
senting a trellis 
upon which 
birds perched, 
and over one 
Birds and blos- 



A remarkable " floral diary," kept on a recent journey up the 
Nile by Mrs. Eugene Benson, wife of the artist, was written with 
a needle on long strips of eau de Nile silk. The records of this 
exquisite diary were in silk of every color to be found in the blos- 
soms under Egyptian skies, all the strange tropic flowers discovered 
in the course of that fascinating journey being faithfully copied, 



THE ART AMATEUR. 
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A REMARKABLE MITRE. 



Those interested in ecclesiastical embroidery will find much to 
study and to admire in the illustrations given herewith of one of 
the masterpieces of French needlework 
of the fourteenth century, the mitre of 
the Blessed Pons, Bishop of Geneva. 
The front, representing the Annuncia- 
tion, is divided into two parts by a ver- 
tical band repeating the ornament of 
the lower border of the mitre. The 
angel, with outspread wings, occupies 
the right side, and holds a phylactery 
inscribed with the first words of the 
angelic salutation. A lily, the emblem 
of chastity, blooms at his feet. The 
left side shows the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, and at the back of the 
Virgin is figured a splendid chair of 
the epoch, which is in itself one of the 
curiosities of the design. On the back 
of the mitre the crowning of the Virgin 
is depicted. As on the front a vertical 
band, repeating the ornament which 
decorates the lower border, divides the 
scene in two parts. The figure of Christ 
is extremely well designed. The Vir- 
gin, with hands raised in prayer, is 
crowned by an angel descending from 
the skies, and a censer-bearing angel 
also appears above the head of Christ. 
On each of the pendants of the mitre is 
a figure of a saint standing under a 
gable-shaped canopy. 



/Eneas starting forth with his friends. The second discloses their 
meeting with Venus disguised as Diana. The first of the oblong 
panels of the bottom shows their arrival before the palace of Dido. 
The second is the feast in which Cupid, disguised as Ascanius, is 



SOME EACTS ABOUT A 
CURT A LA'. 



It is not astonishing that the cloth- 
of-gold curtain made by Miss Tilling- 
hast for the dining-room of Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, should excite curios- 
ity, as it is both a remarkable piece of 
embroidery and a superb work in color. 
But it is time to protest against the 
wild stories told concerning it by cor- 
respondents for the provincial papers. 
The Boston Transcript, like Abou Ben 
Adhemr- leads all the rest in brilliant 
inaccuracy. It announces that the ma- 
terial was made by Tiffany & Co., out 
of gold that would have coined $30,000. 
This sinks into insignificance the fact 
that it cost $150 a yard, which before 
might have seemed a very pretty price. 
The cloth was really made by Cheney 
& Co., under the directions of Miss 
Tillinghast and Mr. La Farge, from 
gold thread spun for them in Philadel- 
phia. To match this Transcript story 
is the confident announcement that 
Mr. Vanderbilt paid $30,000 for the 
curtain, and that poor girls, cast by 
poverty out of the ranks of " society, 
were hired at one dollar a day to do 
the handiwork. So moving has been 
this tale that a committee of ladies, it 
is rumored, has considered the advis- 
ability of remonstrating with the re- 
morseless employer whose pockets are 
supposed to be thus swollen with prof- 
its. The modest facts are that Mr. Van- 
derbilt paid $2500 for the curtain, and 
that the workwomen were paid from 
$17 to $20 a week, since the character 
of the embroidery demanded not only 
a fine sense of color, but a knowledge 
of drawing. The truth is, Mr. Van- 
derbilt has had a rich man's own luck 
in getting a bargain, since not only 
were there no profits, but on the con- 
trary money was lost. 

The cloth-of-gold in this famous cur- 
tain is an oblong central panel, framed 
in a- series of small panels, depicting 
the adventures of /Eneas and his friends 
at Carthage. These are copied from 
Raphael's cartoons, arranged by Marc 
Antonio, and now in the Vatican. The 
story begins at the upper right-hand 
corner, in which Venus in her chariot 
drawn by doves and attended by loves, 
hastens to implore Jupiter to befriend 
/Eneas. The next panel is a circle sur- 
rounded by the signs of the zodiac, in 
raised embroidery of gold and silver. 
Within this circle is Jupiter on his . 
throne ; Venus on the right has made 
her plea, and Mercury hastens forth on 

his errand. The story continues in the next panel at the left-hand 
corner of the top where Juno, in her chariot drawn by peacocks, 
hangs a bow of promise in the sky and dismisses /Eolus to raise 
favoring winds. Below, making the first of the side panels is 




This work is solid embroidery in silk and gold on linen, and 
reproduces, with remarkable accuracy, not only the drawing, and 
the modelling of the figures, but the action and dramatic force 
of the story. As artistic embroidery it is difficult to conceive of 
anything finer than the circular panel 
at the top in the different qualities of 
the flesh in the three figures, and in the 
grace and vitality of the little Mercury. 
The color is exceedingly full and rich 
without being brilliant. The most re- 
markable part of the work is the way 
in which the border and the cloth-of- 
gold are harmonized, a necessity which 
manifested itself only after the border 
was finished. This was done by toning 
down the gold with broken lines of 
color in the tints used in the border, 
and leaving spaces through which the 
gold is seen. The effect of the color, 
which seems not so much to inhere in 
the gold as to float above it, is singu- 
larly fine, and forms the finishing touch 
to this admirable work. M. G. H. 



MTTRE OF RTSHOP PONS OF GENEVA. (BACK.) 

sent to Dido. The first of the panels of the left-hand side from the 
bottom portrays .^Eneas and Dido walking together, and the last, 
the pfolace interior with Dido on her throne and /Eneas by her 
side. The legends in raised gold letters accompany the panels, 



NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 

It is well known that it was in order 
to revive the drooping industries of the 
Lyons silk weavers, as well as to give 
employment to a number of worthy 
embroiderers, that Napoleon consented 
to assume the embroidered silk coat 
which created such a revolution in the 
early republican simplicity of his court. 
Upon the first public appearance of 
the First Consul in this unaccustomed 
splendor, a thousand hands went speed- 
ily to work, and all the skill and taste 
of France were put into requisition to 
produce varieties of fine needlework, 
sufficient to supply the instant demand 
for it. Something like this magic would 
seem to have been worked in our com- 
munity by the announcement of a re- 
cent fancy ball. In every department 
of decorative dressmaking an extra- 
ordinary activity has prevailed. And 
as almost all historical costumes call 
for embroidery, many needles, threaded 
with silk, and gold, and silver, have 
had a busy time of late. With the in- 
creased knowledge and proficiency in 
such matters which the past few years 
have brought us, some charming results 
have been attained. A dress of white 
satin has a front width and stomacher 
gorgeously wrought in gold thread with 
pearls both great and small. Pearls 
form a net-work for the cap, and gleam 
in a crusted mass upon the ruff of this 
queenly robe. The work upon it has 
demanded the entire time of several em- 
broiderers for fully six weeks. Sleeves, 
toques, scarfs and aumonieres, have 
been exquisitely wrought to accompany 
various costumes. Beads of all kinds, 
glowing beetles' wings, Rhine-stones, 
turquoises and clever imitations of pre- 
cious gems are used to form the radiant 
centres or to round the petals of flow- 
ers of needlework. Golden grapes with 
their foliage stand out upon a ground 
of plush or satin. Applique's of the for- 
eign needlework now so easily bought 
in our shops, have been abundantly 
made use of to border trains and man- 
tles, or to inlay upon the entire surface 
of the stuff employed, to be afterward 
over-wrought with gold and silver stitch- 
ing. Even the cynic who contemplates 
with severity the extravagance of this 
outlay for the midnight hours of a sin- 
gle occasion may comfort himself by 
applying a reflection of the good Vicar 
of Wakefield, as it is certain that in 
this case, although indirectly, "the 
nakedness of the indigent world may 
be clothed from the trimmings of the 
vain." 

Spider webs, executed in white silk 
with long stem stitch, are popular for 
outline work ; they are easily done and 
look well on book-covers or panels for 
cabinets. 

Swedish work of black silk in cross- 
stitch upon linen is occasionally bright- 
ened by metallic threads. Patterns of 
Holbein work in green, violet, and 
black silk, appear upon Swedish aprons, 
towels, chemises and quilts. These quaint effects have been mod- 
ified for decorative uses on fine linen and damask, far more easy 
to procure than such homespun linen as that upon which they 
originally appeared. 



